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but declining pietistic school, resting on a feeble intel-
lectual basis and narrow and meagre interpretations
of Scripture, and strong only in its circle of philan-
thropic work; there was, confronting both, a rising
body of inquisitive and, in some ways, menacing"
thought. To men deeply interested in religion, the
ground seemed confused and treacherous. There
was room, and there was a call, for new effort; but
to find the resources for it, it seemed necessary to
cut down deep below the level of what even good
men accepted as the adequate expression of Christian-
ity, and its fit application to the conditions of the
nineteenth century. It came to pass that there were
men who had the heart to make this attempt. As
was said at starting, the actual movement began in
the conviction that a great and sudden danger to the
Church was at hand, and that an unusual effort must
be made to meet it. But if the occasion was in a
measure accidental, there was nothing haphazard or
tentative in the line chosen to encounter the danger.
From the first it was deliberately and distinctly taken.
The choice of it was the result of convictions which
had been forming before the occasion came which
called on them. The religious ideas which governed
the minds of those who led the movement Mad been
traced, in outline at least, firmly and without faltering.
The movement had its spring in the consciences
and character of its leaders. To these men religion
really meant the most awful and most seriously per-
sonal thing on earth. It had not only a theological